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so ethical throughout, as Dr. Hunt has else- 
where shown English to be, strictly to adhere 
to the type in the illustrative references, but 
his trained judgment has rarely failed him. 

The critical review of the representative 
poets is introduced by a chapter upon the 
meditative lyrics of the Elizabethan age, in 
which the courtly lyric took its rise. Dr. Hunt 
selects from representative poets for treatment 
in separate chapters, Spenser, Shakespeare, 
Milton, Wordsworth, Byron, Keats, Robt. and 
Mrs. Browning, Arnold, and Tennyson. His 
aim, to give only the most representative, ex- 
plains the omission of many minor poets, who 
in the lyric attain to a higher reach of excel- 
lence than would be possible for them in the 
epic and dramatic. A compensation for such 
omission is found in the concluding chapters 
upon "English Elegies," and "Devotional 
Poets," and "The Larger Lyric List." These 
two classes are not commensurate with the 
meditative lyric; all elegies and hymns are 
not meditative lyrics; but as the meditative 
lyric abounds in these classes of poetry, a 
separate treatment is justified. 

The representative lyrical poets given in his- 
torical order exhibit an evolution which, though 
continuous, is best described as " a spiritual 
ebb and flow." The lyric is as sensitive as 
mercury to the fluctuations of thought and feel- 
ing in life, in which it is intimately involved, 
and its course is less formal than the evolution 
of epic and dramatic forms. Dr. Hunt takes, 
as he says, a long leap from Milton to Words- 
worth over a period of unimpassioned didacti- 
cism. The Restoration checked the develop- 
ment of Puritan poetry in English literature, 
but the stream disappeared from England only 
to emerge in "the fountain Arethuse " in New 
England. It is here, though late, we are to 
place the American lyric in its historical con- 
nection. The American lyric, as Dr. Hunt's 
American volume shows, is the lyric of the im- 
passioned, serious, and thoughtful Puritan, 
quickened in some of its representatives by 
German transcendental and spiritual philos- 
ophy, received directly, or mediately through 
the later English poets. No just estimate of 
the Puritan poetry of English literature can be 
made without including the American lyric; 
and it is in the meditative variety it finds its 
highest distinction. 



Dr. Hunt's volumes strengthen the impres- 
sion of the profoundly ethical temper or char- 
acter of English literature made by his work 
upon the ethical teachings of English literature. 

He spreads before the reader a wealth of the 
purest and most ennobling poetry in our 
tongue, unexcelled by that of any other litera- 
ture except the Hebrew, from which English 
literature has been enriched. It is evidence of 
the gravity and sanity of the English mind, in 
which the morbid, decadent, and unwhole- 
some are not admitted. The meditative lyric, 
though finding its motive in the great problem 
of existence,is, as Dr. Hunt shows, as varied in 
its notes as any other type. The stream is not 
shrunk by " the dread voice," but runs full to 
"the higher mood." Character.motive.mental 
attitude diversify it. We have the reflective 
lyric of grief, of nature, and even of vers de 
sociitl, running through the length of the 
gamut from the elegiac and pensive to the play- 
ful. Byron and Browning, Milton and Arnold, 
Poe and Holmes, may all come together in the 
group. 

Dr. Hunt is justified in commending the 
English meditative lyric to the most delightful 
and ennobling study, and especially to the 
clergy. As genial to the subjective temper of 
our time, it offers an impulse to poetic produc- 
tion, which promises easier success than is 
possible in other types. These volumes are 
an admirable introduction to the study. They 
are full and accurate in their references. The 
only error discovered is in the title of Bishop 
given to John Donne. 

Charles Edward Hart. 
Rutgers College. 



FRENCH LITERATURE AND 
LANGUAGE. 

Het Zoekenvan "Pdme francaise" indeLet- 
terkunde en de Taal van Frankrijk. (Rede- 
voering utgesproken bij de Overdracht van 
het Rectoraat der Rijks-Universiteit te 
Groningen, den 2isten September 1897.) 
Door Dr. A. G. van Hamel. Groningen: bij 
T. B. Wolters, 1897. 8vo, 54 pp. 

On the 21st of September, 1897, Dr. A. G. 

van Hamel, the well-known Romance scholar, 

marked the close* of his functions as Rector of 

1 According to the traditions of the Dutch universities, 
the Rector delivers his official speech on the very same day 
he makes room for his successor. 
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the University of Groningen by a most eloquent 
and interesting discourse on Psychological Re- 
searches in the Literature and Language of 
France. 

The chief programme of this elaborate speech 
is announced in the concise preliminary sen- 
tence : Apart from its special purpose, every 
single study of language or literature com- 
prises a psychological result. 

This brilliant apology of the highest aims of 
all our philological studies is praiseworthy in 
every respect, though of course, now and then, 
opinions may differ on one point or another. 

The study of literature, which undoubtedly 
furnishes the best psychological results, holds 
a prominent place in van Hansel's speech ; the 
linguistical researches are kept more in the 
background. 

A summary statement of the chief arguments 
of this interesting discourse will best enable us 
to examine his theories. 

The significance of the spoken word, says 
van Hamel, depends even when it is taken as 
a mere complex of sounds on the meaning it 
conveys or on the mood it reveals. For good 
reasons speech has been always considered as 
the directest and finest revelation of our intel- 
lectual life. And though according to Maeter- 
linck's views, silence is a still better interpreter 
of the soul (I recall his most appropriate para- 
dox : "Toutes les paroles se ressemblent, mais 
tons les silences different"), its high value de- 
pends certainly on the single circumstance, 
that the line of distinct sounds is temporarily 
broken, so that its effect equals that of a pause 
in music, of a dumb-show in a theatrical per- 
formance, filling the gaps in the rhythm of 
speech. 

He who examines the phraseology, the vo- 
cabulary, the rhetoric of a writer, endeavors to 
understand a process of thinking, to appreci- 
ate a taste, to watch a fancy in its mysterious 
moods of creation. He who examines and 
analyzes another — less personal — element of 
the style, the coordination and subordination 
of clauses, learns from the arrangement of the 
words, from the use of tenses and moods vari- 
ous modifications of thinking and feeling. One 
need but remember the different meaning 
which in French the place of the adjective may 
lend to the relation between substantive and 



adjective, or the now-a-days so keenly felt 
value of the "imparfait" which has become a 
characteristic of the way in which modern 
novel-writers regard the events they relate in 
direct opposition to their predecessors. 

He who watches the change of meaning of 
the words of a language discovers the laws 
which govern this remarkable phenomenon, 
and sometimes divines from a simple fact a 
complete change of the manner of thinking, 
feeling, or even hearing. How often words 
which were formerly considered elegant and 
decent, are forever degraded by our euphemist- 
ical tendencies ; while at the same time a sort 
of "snobbism," orthe desire for characteristic 
terms, makes us continually borrow words and 
similes from the lumber-room of the " argot " 
in order to deck our speech with these expres- 
sions. Even the phonetician who examines 
how the sounds and noises which form the ele- 
ments of the spoken word are produced, does 
not only study psychological or physical phe- 
nomena; he sometimes feels the "psyche" in 
observing the degree of swiftness and regular- 
ity with which changes have come about, in 
witnessing the talent of imitation which secured 
the success of certain combinations of sounds, 
or, finally, the effects worked by analogy; 
namely, the way in which the original vowel 
or consonant is replaced by the one which is to 
be met with in a synonym. 

That literature and its history belong to the 
dominion of psychology, does not need any 
further proof. Literary creations which are 
written with uprightness, bear witness of noble 
passions, choice sentiments, artistically refined 
moods, rhythmically felt sensations, immortal 
aspirations — fragments of internal life which 
are sufficiently concreted before reason, fancy 
and the ear, and therefore, may be revealed as 
far as it is possible by means of the instrument 
of language, by word-symbol and sound. 
Great artists are inclined to think that language 
is not to be considered as the most perfect in- 
strument of art, and perhaps, it is true that 
the literary art can but imperfectly reveal our 
finest sentiments and thoughts, still it cannot 
be denied that this way of uttering beautiful 
ideas is within the reach of most people and 
may meet at least with partial understanding. 

The psychological importance of language 
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and literature renders the value of philological 
studies independent of the predilection of 
partial scholars for literary and linguistical re- 
searches and preserves them from the tempo- 
rary flourish which the exploration of limited 
phenomena may take in narrow circles. Such 
studies derive their scientific character from 
the method to which they are subjected. Their 
importance depends on the scope they aim at. 
The claims and tasks of philological researches 
oblige us now and then to turn our attention 
to trifles, in order to examine the soundness 
of our methods or the handling of our critical 
apparatus; but he who does not forget the 
chief interest over the bagatelles which form 
the subject of his daily work, does not run the 
risk of losing himself in dry pedantism. 

He who fixes his attention on a foreign living 
language and on the prose and poetry which 
are written in it, is especially struck with the 
psychological character of literary and linguist- 
ical studies. Now and then in reading, hear- 
ing, seeking, thinking, he feels the contact 
with the strange soul. And when this lan- 
guage, moreover, is daily spoken around him, 
so that he does not merely see it before him in 
an unwonted form of writing and a peculiar 
construction, but hears its identical sounds, its 
peculiar accentuation, with a "timbre" and ar- 
ticulation which he must forever fail to attain; 
when moreover its literature, far from present- 
ing a well-rounded totality, continually urges 
upon his knowledge new works, which with 
perplexing rapidity pile themselves up on his 
writing-table; — but then, even then he receives 
an overwhelming impression of the life which 
is quivering in all these letters, thrills within 
these sounds, stirs in all these words, a life, to 
understand whose mysteries he daily aspires — 
and fails. 

Sometimes peculiar .personal elements which 
appear momentarily in the words and works, 
claim our special interest. It would betray 
a lack of penetration and seriousness if he 
who wants to seize the national generalities, 
could not condescend to the study of individu- 
alities, of trifles, even most insignificant things. 
But generality maintains its rights. The poet's 
word : "Malgr6 nous l'infini nous tourmente" 
must also be applied to scientific studies. He 
who devotes his full attention to special phe- 



nomena views them as but he himself can view 
them; namely, surrounded by a peculiar at- 
mosphere. And when the condition of these 
surroundings imposes itself heavily on his con- 
sciousness, how can he then manage to escape 
from the tormenting problems which are stirred, 
not by the object in view, but by the atmos- 
phere itself, which necessarily incites his curi- 
osity and his desire for a clearer insight? 
Thus it becomes nearly inevitable to search 
for the national nucleus which is hidden in a 
foreign living language and its literature, the 
more so, as now and then we receive distinct 
impressions of the peculiar type of foreign na- 
tions even outside of the narrow circle of scien- 
tific researches. 

When Goethe proclaimed Diderot as the 
writer who the most of all French writers ap- 
proached German ideas — this judgment did 
certainly not depend on the supposition that 
the favorite dishes of the leader of the ency- 
clopedists may be prepared in the best manner 
in the kitchen of a German "Kneipe." When 
French critics designate Macbeth as: "la plus 
francaise des pieces de Shakespeare," when 
Paris society calls one of their present novel- 
writers with a charming nick-name Anatole 
Suisse, in order to distinguish him from Anatole 
France with whom he bears a certain resem- 
blance; when several broad-sounding excla- 
mations of wonder call forth the impression of 
Germanic slowness, or the frequent use of 
superlatives and diminutives invokes the grace- 
ful image of Italian vivacity or Italian fondling: 
all these impressions we receive correspond 
but with a safe reality and allow the forming of 
a strict judgment according to a measure which 
is, perhaps, rather to be felt than to be pre- 
cisely defined. To him who thinks that such 
ideas depend on a mere prejudice, I oppose a 
statement of my colleague Sijmons: Thescien- 
tific treatment of a question is not separated 
by a wide gulf from mere dilettanteism .... 
Everywhere we find a gradual climbing up 
from aimless perception to conscious seeking, 
from dilettanteism to science.— The inquiry for 
a national essence, for a collective— psychic 
element in the language and literature of 
France is consequently included in the frame 
of scientific studies. The rather curious ex- 
pression: HetZoeken van"l'£me francaise" 
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was chosen by me on purpose, in order to sug- 
gest the great problem in question. The term 
I' dme franfaise is actual. This somewhat sen- 
timental expression, which is perhaps due to 
German or Russian influence, is often heard 
now instead of the frequently used : le ginie 
national, le caracferefrangais ou Fesprit gau- 
lois. Often it is used when the national char- 
acter in its various revelations and national 
tendencies which emerge in language and lit- 
erature cannot be indicated point-blank. Re- 
peatedly the term P dme franfaise occurs in the 
debate which is carried on between nationalism 
and cosmopolitanism. Many people who wish 
to preserve I'dmefranf aise from foreign con- 
tamination, claim that Ibsen is to be forcibly 
excluded from the French stage. Others try 
to justify their sympathy for this poet of the 
North by maintaining that "l'dme norvegien- 
ne" must be of French origin having been im- 
ported into Norway by the editor of George 
Sand. The dissension on the qualities of I' dme 
franfaise and its literary monopoly has been 
the cause of numerous debates — even of un- 
bloody and rather awkward duels. Even in 
the interesting controversy between the new- 
classic verse of the Parnassians and the so- 
called "vers libre" of the young ones, which 
by their antagonists is called : "le vers amor- 
phe" or "le vers invert£br£"— the term "l'dme 
francaise" is now and then to be heard. And 
academical critics, such as Lemaitre and Brune- 
ti&re, historiographers such as Texte and Ros- 
sel, scholars such as Gaston Paris, speak of 
"l'4me fransaise" as soon as they investigate 
the inspiration of the literary phenomena which 
form the subject of their diligent philological 
and historical researches. 

Closely connected with our national-psycho- 
logical problem is another phenomenon which 
furnishes one proof more of its importance. I 
mean the awaking of the idea of unity, of the 
spiritual oneness (to use a theological term) 
which exists between the French literature of 
the Middle Ages and that of modern times. 
The ignorance and indifference of the French 
in regard to their oldest literature and lan- 
guage — an ignorance which already dates from 
the sixteenth century and which through Boi- 
l§au and his school had become the mark of 
literary superiority, began to vanish towards 



the middle of our century. But the indisputa- 
ble fact that the knowledge of mediaeval liter- 
ature could only be revived by scientific studies, 
served but to widen the gulf which already 
existed between ancient and classic periods. 
The glowing zeal with which the professors 
and students of German High Schools devoted 
themselves exclusively to the study of Old 
French (both language and literature), mostly 
without any connection with the forms of the 
living language and with the products of mod- 
ern literature, but contributed to aggravate the 
separation between ancient and modern times. 

But during the last decennium the constella- 
tion of French philology has visibly changed. 
In Germany as well as in France a more im- 
portant place has been yielded to the living 
language and modern literature than ever be- 
fore. 

Living and dead joined together as the ex- 
pression of one intellectual literary and artis- 
tical life of a nation, forming the object of one 
and the same method, render more obvious 
the uniform national character of French lan- 
guage and literature, and cause the various 
shades of the details to fade before the general 
tint of the totality ; and at the same time the 
strong desire of searching for the individual 
life of a nation in the history of its language 
and in its various literary products becomes a 
necessity. 

The earnest endeavors of the French nation 
towards "concentration." of their national life 
facilitates the search after a collective-intellec- 
tual element. The cause of these endeavors 
is chiefly to be sought in the political history 
of France, and the supremacy of Paris over 
the provinces may be considered as one of the 
chief factors and the symbol of this tendency. 
"Le peuple francais si homogene, si ramasse" 
dans son unit^" runs one of Alfred de Vigny's 
letters, and has not the same thing been said 
over and over again?— 1 1 is true that the French 
nation is born from a combination of many 
races, but a keen sense of national unity was 
developed in the course of centuries. It can- 
not be denied that French literature in nearly 
all its periods has been chiefly of foreign origin. 
I but mention a generally known fact when I 
point to the strong influence of Italy in the six- 
teenth century, an influence which continually 
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leads to further discoveries, or the impulse 
which the French stage received in the seven- 
teenth century from Spain and Italy, the influ- 
ence of England in the eighteenth, of Germany 
in the beginning of this century. The chau- 
vinists who would anxiously bar the way to 
Norway and Russia, are not at all versed in 
the literary traditions of their nation. In the 
intellectual barter of nations France always 
understood how to give, to claim and to appro- 
priate. The foreign borrowed goods, how- 
ever, were with extraordinary dexterity trans- 
formed into national property and this talent 
of refining and harmonizing is so great that the 
peculiarity of the French genius, the person- 
ality of French art has been said to consist in 
it. If France in the age of Louis XIV had 
done homage to protectionism, the literature 
of this epoch would have missed its greatest 
splendor. 

One of these adaptations of the national 
genius to foreign literature has been so intense, 
so complete and so persisting, that it becomes 
impossible to distinguish the native from the 
foreign elements. The Renaissance has put a 
Classical stamp on French literature which 
leads us to misconceptions. Often we feel 
tempted to proclaim those poets as genuine 
national interpreters who imbibed the Hellenic 
esthetics or whose artistic forms reproduce 
those of the poets of ancient Rome. It would 
lead us too far if we tried to find the causes of 
this phenomenon. The infiltration of the 
Greek-Latin element has been so strong that 
one may speak of a complete metamorphosis, of 
a kind of regeneration of "Fame fran^aise, ' ' the 
antique fold of which represents one of its most 
striking qualities. French "Romanticism" — 
to risk a paradox — may be considered as an 
effort to restore pure Classicism. Perhaps the 
numerous recent tendencies which at present 
appear in French literature, will once more re- 
place its foundation and achieve the complete 
emancipation of the French genius from the 
supremacy of the Classics. In the meanwhile 
it seems but natural that many who at present 
fervently cling to what they call the "national" 
element of their literature, strive in good faith 
for what they themselves call la tradition 
grtco-latine ou F esprit classique. 

The specific national character of French 



literature may, therefore, chiefly be sought: 
first, in a wonderfnl capacity for adaptation, 
a curious gift of artistically combining various 
elements; secondly, in the language itself in 
which this literature is written. But the solu- 
tion of this question is not so easily attained. 
The instrument of the language, for instance, 
cannot be entirely trusted for individual in- 
quiries. The young Belgian poets who write 
in the same language as their Paris "confreres" 
are often expressively called the representa- 
tives of "l'dme flamande." By and bye, per- 
haps, the cosmopolitan tendencies of our age 
will create "une 4me europeenne," which 
though speaking various tongues, will yet be 
the same in all other respects. But we in the 
meanwhile may still look for nationality in the 
world of literary ideas and styles, and above 
all in its views and moods. 

For our purposes we must first of all pay at- 
tention to the critical moments in the history 
of French literature, moments during which it 
comes into contact with foreign literary ele- 
ments. From the sympathy with which the 
foreign infusion is received, from the reserve 
with which this sympathy is tempered, from 
the modifications which half unconsciously are 
applied to the appropriated ideas, one may 
guess the divergence and similitude of mood, 
taste and temper, that for the moment at 
least exist between the two nations. The his- 
tory of French literature rather abounds in 
such critical moments. They already emerge 
in the Middle Ages, when a Frenchman of the 
twelfth century adapts the masterpiece of Vir- 
gil to the taste of his countrymen, when the 
mystic German knight Wolfram von Eschen- 
bach borrows the Legend of the Holy Grail 
from Chretien de Troyes, or when a Dutch- 
man of the thirteenth century in every respect 
"verdietscht" the Parthenopeus de Blois. 
Ample materials for both psychological and 
philological studies are furnished by these 
heterogenous productions. When Gaston 
Paris tried to make out the Celtic nucleus of 
the legend of Tristan and pursued its trans- 
formation through French taste and French 
customs, he but treated with the accuracy of 
the scholar and with the keen interest of an 
eminent thinker, a fragment of historical psy- 
chology—and strangely must have rung on 
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his ear the remark of his confrere Joseph 
Bertrand, who in the French academy, direct- 
ly after having cited his work, risked the un- 
justifiable criticism "Renan appelait votre 
m£thode scientifique, elle n'est que savante." 

These critical moments occur still more fre- 
quently in the modern periods of French lit- 
erature. We need but remember Corneille's 
genuine French Cid, which is born from a 
broadly expounded Spanish drama, or the 
national metamorphosis which the Spanish 
and Italian Don Juan underwent in the skil- 
ful hands of MoliSre — or the typical French 
Voltaire, who in England discovers Shake- 
speare, becomes his fervent admirer, tries to 
copy him while at the same time he abuses 
him as "sauvageivre" and as "vilain singe" — 
or the visit of Mme de Stael to Weimar, 
where she received such an imperfect im- 
pression of German poetry: in short, numerous 
literary contacts and conflicts which deserve 
a most accurate observation and description, 
because they reveal national antipathies as 
well as affinities. — The period in which we live 
furnishes ample material for psychological re- 
searches and may be called already an extra- 
ordinarily "critical" era. I pass to another 
method, the explanation of which offers me an 
opportunity of describing at length a few liter- 
ary phenomena of ancient times. According 
to Brunetiere, French literature bears a promi- 
nently social character which reveals itself in 
the tendency to please a greater number of 
countrymen, to give expression to the ideas of 
the multitude and to exercise a certain in- 
fluence upon the forms of social life. French 
literature may be called social in opposition to 
the English which may be described as indi- 
vidual, to the Italian which appears artistical, 
to the German which is rather philosophical, 
to the Spanish which is "chevaleresque."— But 
this characteristic rather indicates the direc- 
tion in which we must seek for the occult psy- 
chological elements than the essential faculties 
themselves. It denotes much more a formal 
than a material quality, and contains rather the 
formula of a temperament than the aspect of a 
distinct mental life. At any rate Brunetiere's 
formula gains strength by the assertion which 
I will illustrate by a few examples. 

In a "genre" which in the beginning of the 



literary development arose on national ground, 
which was immediately adopted by a multi- 
,ude of poets and was received with appro- 
bation in wider circles, which moreover pre- 
served its distinctive mark in the course of cen- 
turies in spite of the change of taste and social 
institutions— in such a fragment of French lit- 
erature we are fully entitled to seek for 'Tame 
francaise." In this regard, perhaps, the na- 
tional heroic poems of the Middle Ages, the 
powerful literature of the "chansons de geste" 
surpass everything else. The standpoint of 
historical research has attained here a de- 
gree which is suitable for drawing general con- 
clusions. In the Germanic cult of heroes- 
while history and legend were blending— in- 
troduced by the Franks on the conquered 
ground of romanized Gaul — must be sought the 
origin of the heroic-poetical disposition which 
called forth the French national epics. But the 
conditions which favored this new creation, did 
not exist before the Romance elements, helped 
by the definitive victory of the Gallic-Ro- 
mance forms of language and by the pro- 
pogation of orthodox Christianity, had com- 
pletely pervaded the germanic element and 
given birth to a new nationality. 

From the baptism of "Chlodovech" Gaston 
Paris dates the "epic ferment," by which term 
he so appropriately designs the fertile dispo- 
sition which called forth the national heroic 
poems, representing the first powerful ex- 
presion of an exalted collective sentiment, a na- 
tional ideal, of an "4me frangaise." 

This ferment lasted for centuries, foaming 
up with fresh vigor, as often as the fame of a 
herioc deed spread in wider circles, as often 
as one of the Merovingian princes seemed to 
approach the standard of the princes of Fran- 
conia, who exclusively devoted their services 
to God and their native country. — About the 
essential qualities of the old Merovingian epics 
we are still in the dark. The golden age of 
the "chansons de geste" dawns towards the 
end of the eleventh century. In the twelfth, 
thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries, France ap- 
pears covered all over with a continually 
growing vegetation of heroic poems, which 
sometimes spread too exuberantly, sometimes 
even throw out new sprouts. One may hardly 
conceive a satisfactory idea of the inner and 
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outward life of this literature, of the poets by 
whom it was created, or of the audience for 
whose benefit it was destined. But this litera- 
ture, which in the form in which it was pre- 
served, embraces more than two centuries, and 
the origin of which must be sought still some 
centuries earlier, coincides with the birth of 
French nationality, making its appearance in 
a pure Romance form, reveals in its contents 
the intrinsical blending of Germanic heroism 
and Christian idealism which changed the 
romanized Celts into French. The character 
and importance of this ancient heroic poetry 
are sufficiently determined by diligent re- 
searches. Surprising discoveries on this mat- 
ter are no more to be expected. We are.there- 
fore, fully entitled to hail with the national 
epics of the Middle Ages the first conscious 
appearance, the first vigorous manifestation 
of "l'ame frangaise" and to describe the aspect 
we may here obtain of it.in the following man- 
ner: an exalted patriotic sentiment, supported 
by an idealism which exceeds the bounds of 
common national ambition. So much about 
France of ancient times. But is this same ele- 
ment of 'Time francaise" to be found in the 
literary tendencies of later periods? Here we 
have to surmount two different obstacles. 
First, France has not produced any high- 
spirited heroic poetry since the Middle Ages. 
Secondly, patriotism, at least in the classic 
periods, never was an essential ferment in 
French literature. The first objection need 
hardly be noticed. Epic poetry depends on 
pecular circumstances; it represents the poeti- 
cal form of a very limited space of time; and 
Voltaire really took too much pains with his 
"Henriade," in order to contradict the 
"boutade" of the marquis of Malezieux: Le 
Francais n'a pas la tete epique. The second 
objection is of more consequence. France 
never was entirely destitute of patriotic poetry. 
One of the professors of the Sorbonne even pub- 
lished a considerable number of "conferences" 
on the "Poesie patriotique" of modern times, 
among which the poetry that dates from the 
wars of the first republic holds a prominent 
place. The popular names of Beranger and 
Auguste Barbier are quite characteristic of a 
later period, as that of the poet of the Chdti- 
ments and of Annie terrible of modern times. 



From the campaigns of the Valois and the 
civil wars of the sixteenth century, literary 
monuments have been preserved, but this lit- 
erature recalls no remembrance of the heroic 
poetry of the Middle Ages. But with the his- 
toriographers about the middle and towards 
the end of the sixteenth century, for instance, 
in the memoirs of Monluc or with Agrippa 
l'Aubigng, now and then some reminiscences 
of the "chansons de geste" are be found. In 
the seventeenth century, French patriotism 
was absorbed in adulation of the sovereigns, 
and in the first half of the eighteenth century 
it became so faint that according to HofFding, 
Rousseau's vocation was to revive this feeling; 
without the Contrat social and Entile, the 
Marseillaise would have been impossible. 
But the difficulty is not yet entirely removed: 
France does not possess a brilliant national- 
historical drama. Voltaire's, Du Bellay's and 
Chenier's attempts failed, and Brunettere in 
speaking of Loire and Adelaide du Guesclins, 
mentions how interesting it would be to find 
out for what reasons Andromaque and Le Cid 
have remained the national tragedies of 
France. It is strange, indeed, that such a lit- 
erary genre as the drama, which especially is 
fit to develop collective ideas and sentiments, 
and which perhaps in no other country has be- 
come and remained as popular as in France, 
completely ignores the brilliant events that 
were crowded together in the history of the 
King's wars. Even the author of the ancient 
mystery-plays took their subjects very rarely 
from profane national history, when Scripture 
topics were forbidden. The question is too 
complicated to be discussed here. Undoubt- 
edly the drama— apart from the circumstance 
that it must be considered as the most conser- 
vative of all literary genres,a.nd therefore does 
not allow important changes to take place 
abruptly — permits chiefly a sympathetic par- 
ticipation of the suspense which is born from 
mental conflicts, so that the outward costume, 
in which this conflict appears, is but a matter 
of small consequence, while the principal at- 
tention is fixed on the main interest, as long as 
neither national nor special sympathies dis- 
turb the dramatic effect. At any rate, the ele- 
ment of "l'dme francaise" which so vigorously 
appears in the "chansons de geste" — an ex- 
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alted patriotic feeling, national heroism, sup- 
ported by an idealism which strives for the 
highest goods of humanity, never ceased, even 
in the days of deep humiliation, to bear wit- 
ness in the mind of the French nation. Is this 
national pride not nearly swollen to a bursting 
point, when the rights of humanity are pro- 
claimed in the name of the French nation, 
when the empire of liberty and justice is de- 
clared to be identical with the one and indivi- 
sible French republic? May the soldiers of 
*794> who with Stendhal abused all their 
enemies as "des imbeciles ou de pitoyables fri- 
pons," not be called genuine descendants of 
Roland and Guillaume? In our days the fer- 
ment of the ancient epics is again busy to per- 
vade literature. One need but remember the 
forever renewing popularity of "Iehanne la 
bonne Lorraine, Qu'Englois brulerent a Rouen" 
or the recent revival of "l'epoye" napoleon- 
ienne," which conquered a convenient corner 
in all modern literary genres. But our time 
does not yet belong to the domain of scientific 
studies; I but mentioned it to gain some 
further proof for my assertion that a national- 
heroic and at the same time human idealism 
is not only an ancient but a stable element of 

'Tame francaise." 

By means of another quite different example 
I will attempt to prove that the study of a lit- 
erary phenomenon of the Middle Ages may 
serve as a "point de depart" for the treatment 
of our psychological problem. For a long 
time there was a firm belief in the existence of 
love-courts in France, in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries. In 1825, Diez contested for 
the first time this hypothesis,which was chiefly 
due to Raynouard. His arguments, which 
later on were taken up again by Gaston Paris 
and Pio Rajna, remained unassailable until 
the Danish scholar, E. Trojel, subjected the 
whole question to a new treatment. But 
neither Trojel's dissertation, nor his critical 
edition of the book of Andreus Capellanus, 
suffices to overthrow Diez' conclusions. The 
young Dane was obliged to admit that among 
the twenty-one "judicia amoris" quoted by 
Andreas, but four in case of need, may by con- 
sidered as real sentences. The first case con- 
cerns a lady whose knight, engaged in a Cru- 
sade, sends her no message from the Holy 



Land. The lady wants to accept another lover 
though the confidant of the absent knight, his 
"secretarius," disapproves of the untimely sub- 
stitute. The Countess of Champaign, before 
whose tribunal the cause is pleaded, finds 
fault with the lady. The knight, says she, left 
his lady-love for the sake of a good cause, and 
his sending no message must be called laud- 
able discretion. The second case concerns the 
"secretarius" of an enamored knight, who by 
abusing his privileges, insinuated himself into 
the graces of the fair lady. The Countess of 
Champaign, this time backed up by sixty 
ladies of her court, pronounces a terrible sen- 
tence on both the seducer and seduced: they 
shall forever be excluded from the land of true 
love. The third case has to do with a knight 
who betrayed the love-secret of his friend. 
The culpable tale-teller is condemned by a 
court of ladies from Gascony to live in future 
a loveless life. The fourth case refers to a 
lady who disdains the love of a knight without 
refusing his presents. A sentence delivered 
by the Queen of France herself compels the 
wicked flirt to refuse all presents or to accept 
the lover. 

The controversy about the "cours d 'amour" 
remains vital on account of the connection into 
which it is brought by Rajna and Trojel, and 
most explicitly by Gaston Paris, with "l'amour 
courtois," which about the same time made its 
appearance in France and in French literature. 
This appellation indicates a peculiar concep- 
tion and a peculiar practice of love which at- 
tributes to this simple and natural feeling the 
character of a refined culture, stamps it as an 
art, a science, a social virtue, selects it for the 
finest and noblest theme of artistic poetry and 
literary fiction, claims scholasticism for its 
analysis, and devises a kind of metaphysics for 
its glorification. Gaston Paris, who character- 
izes this love by contrasting it with the fatal 
passion of Tristan and Isold, and the innocent 
playfulness of lovers in the Lais of Marie de 
France, as un "amour exalte et presque mys- 
tique sans cesser pourtant d'etre sensuel," 
designates the Contedela Charette by Chretien 
de Troyes as the standard work in which this 
kind of love is described and praised. 

The guilty passion of Lancelot and Queen 
Guenievre— the chief persons of this novel— 
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became indeed the unique model of true love, 
of which Francesca — one of the numerous vic- 
tims of the Lancelot — will bear witness later 
on: "Amorche alcorgentil rattos'apprende." 
This love springs from unknown sources; 
through the eyes it enters the heart and 
wounds it suddenly. It is at once full of mys- 
tery and refinement, ennobling and civilizing 
in its effects, and its claims are so imperious, 
that even the knight's honor must yield to it. 
This love is lawless and cannot be otherwise : 
for in wedlock true love cannot exist. The 
Countess of Champaign, on being solemnly 
consulted by letter an inter conjugates verus 
amor locum sibi valeat invenire, answered by 
a missive, dated on the first of May, 1174, that 
true love must be exempt from right and duty, 
terms which serve to regulate the relations be- 
tween husband and wife : Dicimus enim et 
siabilito tenore firmanms amorem non posse 
suas inter duos jitgales extender e vires. 

At the court of this same Marie de Cham- 
pagne Chretien de Troyes composed his novel. 
Probably he wrote under the influence of 
the minstrels of the South. For "l'amour 
courtois" springs from the southern parts of 
France : Bernard de Ventadorn and somewhat 
later "Peire Rogier" sang, lived, and loved at 
the courts of the very same ladies whose 
"judicia amoris" had gained such a far-spread 
reputation. But Chretien de Troyes, the subtle 
anatomist and painter of sentiments, is the 
principal northern representative of this love. 
The charm of his poetry and his growing fame 
enlarged the dominion of this love both in lit- 
erature and in manners. With him the subtle 
curiosity of this love — the detailed description 
of which appears now and then rather childish; 
for instance, when the poet takes great pains 
to illustrate by fitting examples that love can 
make two hearts into one, while each of them 
remains dwelling in its own body — has become 
popular. Pre-existing forms of literature such 
as Tristan, nearly all the lyrics of the thirteenth 
century, even the heroic poetry of more ancient 
date, were pervaded by the influence of this 
peculiar conception of love. In the South it 
assumed forms which became more and more 
abstract and crystalized — and when Dante 
wrote his Vita nuova, he but revived the old 
French love-song, the song of "l'amour cour- 
tois." 



In many respects "l'amour courtois" is 
closely connected with the peculiar manners 
and ideas of the Middle Ages and presents, 
therefore, a transitory character. But one of 
its features goes deeper and reveals a state of 
mind, which allows us to find analogies in the 
further course of French literature. We have 
to do with a refinement of love which proceeds 
from an intrinsic blending of the sensual de- 
sire with subtle reflection and analysis, a ten- 
dency to enjoy this sentiment not as a mere 
sentiment, but to taste and to comprehend 
every single element of which it is composed, 
so that love finally ceases to be a mere feeling 
and supplies at the same time an intellectual 
want. I might trace, here, how this cerebral 
element of French love — which in the first part 
of the Roman de la Rose is still gayly tempered 
with Ovid's cheerfulness, while the second 
part of it is fast degenerating with Jean de 
Meung into dry pedantism and encyclopedical 
science, called forth the love-allegories which 
were so pernicious to the literature of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. But I prefer 
showing how this element — even after the com- 
plete regeneracy of French literature by the 
Renaissance — persisted and created, perhaps, 
under the influence of the predominant philos- 
ophy — social phenomena which remind us of 
"l'amour courtois," curious reflections on love 
which recall the novels of Chretien de Troyes. 
The movement of the "Precieuses" with their 
burlesque misconception of love, with which 
the rather tame suitors of the "H6tel Ram- 
bouillet" complied with admirable patience 
and of which both the genuine and the coun- 
terfeit beaux-esprits tried to profit, does it 
not present a curious counterpart of the circles 
of the ancient "jugements d'amour" in Cham- 
paign and Gascony ? Does the classic French 
drama not bear the same stamp? Tightly 
coerced by the fetters of the Aristotelian rules, 
it is directly driven by this one-sided check of 
its development into the direction of analytical 
psychology, of the erotic casuistry which, in- 
sipid and tasteless when handled by subordi- 
nate intelligences, helps to create immortal 
masterpieces, as soon as a genius of the rank 
of Corneille dramatizes the sublime love — de- 
bate of Chimene and Rodrigue, or a psycholo- 
gist of unrivalled acuteness as Racine chooses 
for the exquisite theme of his tragedies (which 
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in spite of their bland harmonious form are 
so adroitly devised) the mental struggles of 
Hector's widow, the pricks of conscience 
which torment Phedre or Berenice's unfortu- 
nate love for Titus. 

I pass rapidly over modern times. A trace 
of the old "judicia amoris" may perhaps be 
discovered in the so-called "pieces a these" of 
Alexandre Dumas, in the dramatized "plaidoy- 
ers" of the Dame aux Camillas, of the 
Femme de Claude or Demise, or even in the 
plays of the young writers, who as soon as 
they write "pieces a idees" deposit not only a 
fine sentiment but a fragment of subtle erotic 
philosophy in their dramas. 

Are not the psychological novels of Paul 
Bourget and his school (the finely-spun analyses 
of Mensonges and Coeur de femme) in many 
respects but modern counterparts of "tirades" 
we encounter in the romantic tales of Chretien 
de Troyes? And the subtle questions, which 
in Paris as so-called " jeu des petits papiers " 
are asked about love, and the solutions of 
which are now and then collected by a high- 
spirited countess in a "Livre d'or," what are 
they in reality but a revival of the questions 
which in the twelfth century were settled with 
decent grace by a "reunion de dames de Gas- 
cogne," or by the Countess of Champaign and 
her sixty ladies? When now-a-days love-af- 
fairs in Paris are approved or disapproved by 
quite serious people according to a standard 
which puzzles the judgment of the foreigner, 
the latter invariably receives the impression 
that even in modern France "regulae amoris" 
prevail, which unintelligible to strangers, recall 
the days of Andreas Capellanus!— At any rate — 
and farther does my conclusion not tend — the 
erotic-cerebral element which so frequently 
appears in literature, may be considered as one 
of the main features of "l'dme francaise." It 
is a fact that the soul of a nation reveals itself 
the most frankly in its language ; nevertheless 
we can hardly discern with which psychological 
features the linguistical peculiarities corre- 
spond. The very best thing one might do 
would be to advise every one who searches for 
" Time francaise " in the language of the 
French nation to try to learn the language as 
carefully and thoroughly as possible, to try to 
write it as it must be written, to speak it as it 



must be spoken; for a reproduction which is in 
accordance with the rules of art, carries with 
it a keen sense of the identical language and en- 
ables us to perceive more accurately the contact 
with the foreign soul, allowing a more intimate 
acquaintance with the occult "psyche." 

One may examine, however, whether among 
the various elements of the language none 
may be found, the study of which would be of 
the greatest consequence for the pursuit of the 
so often mentioned psychological aim. 

The study of semasiology promises more 
than it fulfils. The national significance of 
metaphors, for instance, depends much more 
on the degree of civilization to which they re- 
fer, on the institutions and customs from 
which they are borrowed, than on a disclosure 
of peculiar feelings or of a collective tempera- 
ment. In the "musee des m&aphores" which 
might be got up by every nation the histori- 
cal pictures are more numerously represented 
than the symbolical figures. 

The formation of words and the chapter on 
syntax help many to make an interesting dis- 
covery, but the most important element seems 
to be the one which belongs to the phonetic 
department, and consequently to the least 
conscious faculty of expression, I mean the 
system of accentuation, understanding by it 
the more or less heightened intensity with 
which we pronounce one of the syllables of a 
word by means of a stronger expiration and a 
sharper articulation. That this accent reaches 
so far back into the history of the language, 
that it remained stable in the course of cen- 
turies, that with very rare exceptions it is to 
be found in all French dialects, that it strikes 
immediately the ear of the foreigner without 
revealing its mysteriousness, that the phone- 
ticians of our day still disagree about the 
character of the French accent,— all these cir- 
cumstances combine to lend a higher value to 
its study, even with regard to the psychologi- 
cal examination of the French language. 

We all know that during the transformation 
of Latin into Romance, while new languages 
sprang from the mixture of the forms and 
words of Rome's lingua plebeja with the lan- 
guage of the barbarians of the various prov- 
inces, the Latin word-accent has been the 
sport of this transformation. 
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But in none of the Romance languages was 
the power of the accent so prevalent as in the 
Gallic-Romance, especially in the language of 
the northern parts of France, where it oper- 
ates not only as a forcibly striking but as an 
incisive instrument. 

In the sixteenth century the volubility and 
fluency of this accent has already become so 
obvious that in grammarians of this and later 
periods the absurdest ideas on the place and 
character of the French accent are to be met 
with; perhaps only those who understood En- 
glish and taught their native tongue to English 
people, had attained a better insight by means 
of the contrast offered by the two languages. 
By and bye the weakening of unaccented syl- 
lables and the disappearance of several con- 
sonants helped to increase the fluency of 
the French accent. As if this riddle needed 
a better solution, both linguists and phone- 
ticians, Frenchmen and foreigners, zealously 
seek for the accent of the French language 
with the help of the ear and various instru- 
ments. "Oil est l'accent?" has become one 
of the phonetic puzzles of the present day. 
Phoneticians such as Ellis and Sweet, lin- 
guists such as Schuchardt, maintain that the 
accent has been tranferred from the last syl- 
lable to the first, or at least to the root of the 
word. Others, such as Paul Passy and Louis 
Havet, believe in a gradual shifting of the ac- 
cent which has not yet come to a close, where- 
fore in all probability but one of the following 
generations would pronounce "le Palais Jfoyal" 
and "le Theatre fnmcais." 

The researches are much hindered by the 
fact that French people do not trust the ear of 
the foreigners, while the latter maintain that 
the French are the worst judges of their own 
diction. It cannot be denied that in 1811 the 
Italian Scoppor was the first who initiated the 
French into the real character of their versifi- 
cation. But is the foreign ear to be relied upon? 

We feel rather sceptically disposed when we 
hear that the great linguist Meyer-Lubke 
maintains that even in Paris an "oxytone" 
pronunciation is considered as rather old- 
fashioned, while the learned phonetician 
Storm declares a distinct "oxytone" pronun- 
ciation is at present the rule in the northern 
parts of France. As to the trustworthiness of 
the French ear I but recall the anecdote of 



the German, who consulted a Frenchman 
about the right way to pronounce: considera- 
tion, consideration, consideration, considera- 
tion, or consideration — and who received the 
prompt answer, that the hearer could find no 
difference at all between these five pronuncia- 
tions. 

I agree with the scholars who believe the 
word-accent of the French language still to 
hover on the last full-sounded syllable of the 
words. A vigorous argument in favor of this 
doctrine is furnished by the peculiar French 
pronunciation of Latin which was already 
noted by Erasmus. Jean Passy reminds us 
that French babies as soon as they utter but 
one syllable of a long word in order to denote 
an object, invariably choose the last one: ton 
for bouton, zin for magasin, from which fact 
we may deduce that this syllable must have 
struck their ear most distinctly. The fate of 
foreign proper-names on French lips is notori- 
ous. Ibsen becomes Ibsen, Spinoza Spinosa, 
etc. 

I shall certainly not deny that the French 
accent may by and bye be exposed to modi- 
fications which individually exist already with 
orators and actors as well as in certain dialects. 
But the assertion that the system of Germanic 
accentuation will by and bye displace the old 
French accent seems rather inadmissible, and 
if France ever should pronounce VAls&ce et la 
Lorraine, I believe that the French soul, 
which is still mourning for the lost provinces, 
must itself be annexed beforehand. 

The question about the accent is closely 
connected with the peculiar character of 
French versification. The origin of the French 
verse coincides without doubt with the same 
extensive mutilation of Gallic-Romance words 
which exercised a direct influence on the ac- 
centuation of the French language. 

Even the debate about "le vers libre" 
proves, that with some right the accentuation 
must be noticed as soon as 'Tame francaise" 
and its manifestations are to be watched in the 
language itself. 

Am I to look now for a formula or to invent 
an epithet in order to point out the peculiar 
aspect of its life which reveals itself here most 
clearly? I admit — and nobody will be as- 
tonished at my confession, because we have 
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here no more to do with literary phenomena 
or distinct thoughts and feelings — that I can 
offer you neither a formula nor an epithet. 
Perhaps the general character of French dic- 
tion will induce us to praise this nation for its 
quickness of thought, its refined taste and its 
prompt expressiveness. 

I remember that I once found beneath the 
illustration of an advertisement some words 
which referred to the inimitable grace of Paris 
ladies: Prenez un peu ;a, Mesdames les 
&rangeres! With this mysterious expressive 
little word "ja" I must content myself pro- 
visionally as to the psychological nucleus of 
French accentuation. But I believe too firmly 
in the power and unlimited zeal of scientific 
researches not to agree with the answer I re- 
ceived once from a German colleague on this 
same subject: Das "ca" soil auch noch her- 
auskommen!" 

M. J. Minckwitz. 
Karlsruhe. 



GERMAN FOLK-POETR Y. 
PoetischeBeziehungen desMenschen zurPflan- 
zen- und Tierwelt im heutigen Volkslied auf 
hochdeutschem Boden. Von M.E. Marriage. 
Heidelberg dissertation, 1898. Reprinted 
from Alemannia, xxvi (Bonn, 1898), pp. 97- 
183. 
A dissertation, written more often for the 
doctor's title than for the advancement of 
knowledge, is not always fit material for strict 
revision. In the present instance, however.the 
authoress has chosen a topic which is of vital 
importance in the consideration of the Volks- 
lied, and therefore, of the modern German 
lyric ; namely, the treatment of Nature (vege- 
table and animal life) in its relationship to Man 
(human life). That she has treated the subject 
incoherently is to be regretted, for only a 
logical and full classification can help matters, 
and, if nothing essentially new and convincing 
can be offered, the investigation had better be 
left where Ludwig Uhland was content to 
leave it. 

Characteristic of Dr. Marriage's treatment of 
the whole question is the second paragraph of 
her introductory remarks (p. 97),' where she 
naively deals with the different attitude 

1 I quote from Alemannia, xxvi, Heft 2. 



towards nature in the Volkslied and the Kunst- 
lied. 

"For the cultured man.the dweller in the city," 
she says, " nature is rather a dilletantism ; for 
the peasant it is a business. Sundays and holi- 
days we pay her a formal visit; he is in the 
fields week in, week out, with the cattle, and 
his songs show unmistakable traces of this." 
[Query : Of his being with the cattle?] "There- 
fore nature-pictures obtrude themselves upon 
the poetizing part of the people for the adorn- 
ment as well as the elucidation of the song." 
Why "therefore"? Does the peasant in his 
barnyard represent the Volksdichter, and the 
townsman in his shop or his study, the Runst- 
dichter f 

Paragraph three defines the sense hi which 
the authoress uses the term " modern Volks- 
lied." 

"By modern Volkstied,"she says, "I understand 
such songs as are gladly sung by the people 
to-day, no matter whether they be of ancient 
or of recent origin." 

Yet, after this sweeping statement of her po- 
sition, she excludes from examination 

"all songs which can be referred to a near 
source in the Kunstlyrik; besides, very gener- 
ally, Low-German songs, church folk-songs, 
children's songs, Lugenlieder, Spruche and 
Schnaderhvpfel. ' ' 

How carefully Dr. Marriage excludes Schna- 
derhitpfel may be gathered when actual count 
of her citations reveals the fact that she calls 
two collections of them to witness forty-two 
times (Ludw. v. Hormann's Schnaderhiipfel 
aus den Alpen, twenty-one times ; H. Dunger's 
Rund&s und Reimsprfiche aus dent Vogtlande, 
twenty-one times). 

Suppose, however, that the authoress be 
taken at her word, and it be granted that she 
abides strictly by the definition of the term 
Volkslied which she sets up : of what value can 
a study of the Volkslied 's attitude towards 
nature be, which leaves out of consideration 
the older Volkslieder as such, and deals only 
with the popular songs of the day, which may 
again be old Volkslieder or modern street-bal- 
lads {Gassenhaiter)f 

Confusion becomes chaos, when the treat- 
ment is closely examined : the divisions of the 
study will serve to make this apparent.* They 
begin as follows : 

/. Plant and Man. A. Parallels, i. Beauty. 
2. Ugliness.— The Life of Plants: j. Bloom. 
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